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secretary are held in rotation by representatives of the
Orders who are on the standing committee.
Before speaking of school life at Roehampton it will be
interesting to take a glimpse into two English schools.
Cheltenham, under Miss Beale, is thus describedx: "It
started merely as a school, but it has developed into some-
thing which has no counterpart in boys* education in
modern times. Its nearest parallel is the Renaissance ideal
of an institution which should be school and university in
one. At the one end it has, its Kindergarten, at the other
its student working for the Higher Locals and London
degrees. ... It is a miniature educational system in
itself. . . . Miss Beale had a good eye for form mistresses,
but hers was the controlling spirit. Organisation with her,
as with every great headmistress or headmaster, did not
mean . . . sitting in an office and devising general rules
which approximate to the right way of dealing with all
cases but which exactly fit none. The girls at the top
of the school she knew intimately, and she strove to
know all. She taught and she did not merely direct
teaching. Little energy was frittered away in red tape.
She inspired her pupils with devotion, not unmixed with
awe, commonly felt only for a sovereign. But her internal
life was one of prayer and meditation, ... In her teach-
ing, the class caught her enthusiasm for the subject matter.
* . . Her literature lessons were her chosen vehicles of
revealing her views on life and conduct."
With this picture it is of interest to compare the schools
founded in England in the 'sixties by the nuns of the Holy
Child. The foundress, an American, by name Cornelia
Connelly, had been in the early years of her conversion to
the Catholic faith in close connection with the Society of
1 See Archer's Secondary Education m the Nineteenth Centuryt chap, be, p. 242*